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Yes... the brewers 


—<—<—<—— 
AN EDITORIAL BY WILLIAM 





ALLEN WHITE... 


in the Emporia (Kan.) Daily Gazette 


BEER STATESMANSHIP 

It has become obvious ever since 
the repeal of prohibition that the 
American brewers were determined 
not to make the mistake that the 
brewers made in pre-prohibition 
days. Then they tied up tightly 
with the distillers and beer was} < 
‘lassed indiscriminately with 
liquor. The brewers are now trying 
to get away from the distillers, and 
a year ago they adopted an inde- 
pendent code, pledged themselves 
to “conduct their business in con- 
formity with established laws and 
in co-operation with the authori- 
ties.” Further, they pledged them- 
selves to support “‘duly constituted 
authorities for the elimination of 
anti-social conditions” in the beer 
business. They pledged themselves 
to get behind the “‘great body of re- 
tailers who sell beer as law abiding 
citizens” and also to back up author- 
ities in preventing “‘beer sales to 
minors or persons who have drunk 
to excess.”” The code aimed high. 

It was obvious that Kansas is 
the one place in the United States 
where the United Brewers’ Indus- 
trial Foundation, which was back 


| 








> 9 
Here’s what we promised: 


One pledge from The Brewers Code: "WW 
re port to the duly constituted 

ties for the elimination of anti-so 
tions wherever they May surround 
of beer to the consumer ” 


a 
Here’s what we’re doing: 
As one example (and there 


ugators gathered evidence in Kansas 
retail outlets were , 


are others) 


using beer licenses 
liquor, The Attorne 


c rate ; 
ooperated, prosecuted and won. Wil 


Allen White, f 


- antt-social conditions” 


exist j fa ti racti 
C in only a tiny fraction of the 
quarter-million places where beer 


is 


4 
tddresa: 1 nited 


When writs 


xf the code, with offices in New 
York, could come and find a fertile 
field to try out the code. They sent 


a representative of the Foundation 
to Kansas. He went to work ina 
practical manner. He surveyed the 
beer business in the large counties 


code would crack. He went to the 
sheriffs and the county attorneys 


Attorney General of Kansas and 
told the law enforcing officers 


everywhere that he wanted their 
help and he wanted to help them|shoes. But it must get away and 
clean up questionable beer parlors, | evidently is trying to get away 
places where they sold beer to min-|from the stigma that always will 
ors, to drunks, where they kept) rest upon hard Mquor. 


cial condi- 


groups and individuals 


‘ff Kansas where, if anywhere, the 


n these counties. He went to the 


open after the hours set down by 


the local authorities, where the| ers’ Foundation in Kansas wrote to 
beer dealers permitted hard drinks | The Gazette: 


to be sold or sold them, and in gen- 


eral, this agent of the brewers back | with Kansas officials in the en- 
of the code made a genuine and | forcement of the law. We have laid 


certainly an effective campaign in 
Kansas to weed out the bad prac- 
tices which tend to grow up where 
hard illegal liquor mixes itself with 
the sale of beer. 

The Gazette knows definitely two 


by the Bréwers’ Foundation to 
close up certain whiskey joints. 
With the full co-operation of the 





do mean business 


local officers and the representa- 
tives of the Brewers’ Foundation, 
public enforcement of the Kansas 
law controlling the sale of beer can 
be had. That co-operation should 
be given. 

There is no reason why the beer 
business should not be conducted 
as any other commercial business 
breakfast food, toothpaste, ten- 
derized ham, packaged coffee or 





The representatives of the Brew- 


“We stand ready to co-operate 


before officials evidence of viola- 
tions of the liquor laws and some 
definite results have been attained. 
We pledge our continued efforts." 

This is not idle persiflage. Ap- 
parently the Brewers’ Foundation 








cases where evidence was furnished 
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Brewers Indus 


"@ lo advertisers please ment 





. DBR, 
reat American editor << Rey beer or ale made by Foundatio 


then published the above editor; il 
It’s true. . 


?. -..identified in their advertis; 
symbol shown here. 

Do these things, and y 
As bulwark of moderation . 


everywhere who are intere 
trial Foundation, 21 E 


ion The Nution 


means business. 
(from issue of April 15, 1938) 


SO, we cannoe hope to “police” 
- - unless you too will cooperate 


Here’s what You can do: 


3! up your local authorities, J, 
insist that they enforce 


illegal sales of liquor Oo 
, 

sorts, sales after hours 
> 


10 have drunk to excess 





1st 


existing laws a gainse 
peration of illicit re- 
sales to Minors, sales 


€ only respectable retail Outlets. 
at you are behind us... buy only 


sted in the brewing industry 
ast 40th Streee, New York, N. ¥ 
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The Shape of Thin 


NUERNBERG IS THI 


And each year 


MEDIEVAL 


J urope 's modern neurosis. 


gress grows more fantastic. 


luded tens of thousands march and 


while the world’s suavest diplomats hang 


of an upstart barbarian taking the shortest ways 


They would cut nobler figures, these 
could oppose at least a moral superiority 
4 


mentia. Instead they are only inferior pla 


in which he calls all the turns. H: S 
thousands marching under bayon« 

“war babies’ of the conflict to make the 
democracy. ‘‘British Fleet Off to Nor 
“New Reich Forts Manned by 50,0(% 


Reserves into Maginot Line.” “Hunga: 
Watches 


vers.” For his part Hitler at his congre 


scription Plan.” “Voroshilov 


“fricndships ag 


enemies. The Italians and the Jay 


kind of all: inces, 


torce; a contingent of 100 Arabs add 
suspicion 
racial purity.” 


as well as grote squeric—to 


As for the democrat 


ing to Nurnberg, including our « 


nerely another foil for the fascist s 
x 


ITALY’S TERRIBLE 
native and foreign, carries to one of it 
sions Mussolini's alliance with Hitler. A 
Week of London, Germany, in the « 
Italy to bring its armed forces to effici 


by threats and cajolery a measure of 


policy. A large contingent of the Gestap 


working in Italy—one wonders who s} 


Hitler's gang meets Mussolini's mob or 
Rome. The Germans objected of cour 
tance of refugees from Austria and ¢ 
decree exiling from Italy all Jews ent 


1 


A 


DECREES AGAI 


OF 
&* 


4 ef 
S\ MB 


Hitler struts and | 


was in compliance with this objection. The 


nating Italian Jews from every field of 


more sweeping and brutal gesture of loyalt 
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religion. Both decrees serve other purposes. They offer 


‘ ‘ 
the Jew as a scapegoat at a time when Italy's economic 


position 1s a little worse than usual and actually remove 
a certain amount of competition in some fields. The 
decrees do not state whether Jews will 

take funds out of the country. They s 

refuge in Eth pia for those who cannot find homes else- 
where—which bespeaks the failure of the Ethiopian ad- 
venture rather than any sympathy for Jews tn distress. 


>» 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S STUBBORN BEHAVIOR IN 
the primary campaign continues to bewilder his foes. 
They professed to sce him gasping for breath after the 
balloting in South Carolina and California, but his Labor 
Day activity in Maryland cruelly destroyed any such 
impression, There are reasons for this firmness which 
Arthur Krock’s psychiatric analyses have not revealed; 
the continuing fact is that while Mr. Roosevelt may lose 
an engagement in the primary it is necessary that he win 
the war for political realignment. In these terms he had 
nothing to gain from supporting the reactionary, Negro- 
baiting ‘Cotton Ed” Smith. And his program will ulti- 


from the campaign of enlightenment 


mately 
which was waged against Smith. Even in the con- 


4 


profit 


text of the immediate situation, last week's results afford 
little ground for conservative rejoicing. It is difficult to 
see how anyone except a rabid exponent of American 
fascism could find Mr. Smith a palatable hero: his slo- 
gans suggest the Ku Klux Klan; his economic views are 
to the right of the chamber of commerce. In California, 
on the other hand, Senator McAdoo, despite the Presi- 
dent's indorsement, was defeated by the advocate of a 
pension plan which has frightened every conservative 
economist; if California proved anything, it was that 
Mr. Roosevelt must expand his economic horizon if he 
is to dissipate the atmosphere in which Townsendism 
flourishes. It is worth noting that the Democratic choice 
for Governor of California ¢s vigorously pledged to the 
freedom of Tom Mooney. Neither South Carolina nor 


California disturbed the continuity of what is basically 


an educational pros 


ram; they merely emphasized the 


scope of the task which has been undertaken 
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SOMETHING OF A MIRACLE IS THE REPORT 


of the President's Commission on Industrial Relations in 
Great Britain. Member hip of the commission is no fur- 
r left than Lloyd K 


Sch 01, 


Garrison, dean of the University 


mnsin Law ind as far to the right as 
United 


ymmuttee has 


I. Plarriman, n ide »f the 
(Chamber of ¢ Yet the 
I i@ a unanimous rcpot! l ni hit 


lusions, after a survey 


ypen a new era in 
American labor relations. Its con 
of the British scene, 1s that | ‘lations can be made 


stable and peaceful y whe :mployers and em- 


The NATION 
ployees negotiate with each other through “trade unio 
—the term connotes organizations of capital as well a 


embracing whole industries. The | 


hs 


labor in England 
lacies fostered by reactionary groups in this country al 
the regulation of labor unions in Great Britain are 
pelled, and the answer is provided to those who bel 
that we should place legal restrictions on unions 
The report itself is the most lucid exposition we h 
seen of British labor law and experience in indu 
relations. It shows that the United States is a half-cent 
behind Britain in dealing with the problem and that 
development of voluntary methods of conciliation 
agreement are preferable to legal compulsion. Lal 
contracts, to note one important point, are not lega 
enforcible in the British courts. In strikes, to note 
other, British plants shut down; the era of the “‘blackl 
—the English equivalent for “scab’’—is past. This report 
is a portent. Some of its signers—Mr. Harriman, Ger 
Swope, and Charles R. Hook—command the respect 
the business world. We hope it will read carefull; 
report in which its own representatives have collaborat 

~*~ 
THE POSSIBILITY THAT MEXICO WOULD 
the end knuckle under to the United States on the la: 
expropriation question was eliminated by President ( 
denas’s speech at the opening of the Mexican Congr 
and by his government's ensuing note. The issue, 
Cardenas squarely stated it, is whether the com: 
welfare should prevail over property rights. If this i 
were clearly recognized by the American people, we ca 
not believe that they would support the State Depa: 
ment in its effort to reimpose the economic bonds wh 
have held millions of Mexicans in virtual slavery { 
centuries. Unfortunately, however, the public has 
been permitted to learn the facts of Mexico’s struggle 
for national liberation. As effectively as in a totalitarian 
state the American press has presented only one side 
the case—that of the downtrodden American capitalist 
And the press has been supplemented by the widespread 
distribution of booklets issued by the oil companies, to- 
gether with that most remarkable collection of ant 
Mexican propaganda entitled ‘The Atlantic Present 
Technically, President Cardenas scored a major point 
when he referred, if obliquely, to the failure of 
United States to compensate foreigners when it con- 
fiscated gold holdings and abrogated the “gold clause 
in bonds in the early days of the present Administration 
We shall hope to see numerous editorials in the coa 
servative press stressing the aptness of the parallel. 


~ 


THE WORKERS’ ALLIANCE AND DAVID LASSER, 
its director, are the subject of an article on another page 
of this issue. Since the article was written, Mr. Dies has 


turned his red-glass searchlight 9a the alliance and pro- 
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ed it red, and the question of fund-raising among 
ers of the alliance has agitated the newspaper 
headlines. The Dies charge may be let lie. The question 
l-raising is worth a brief comment. Mr. Lasser, in 


S 


‘ ic response to a warning from Senator Sheppard, 
in of the Committee on Campaign Expenditures, 

1 out that the alliance had no intention of collect- 

ney froin relief clients for the purpose of aiding 
litical party; that it hoped to raise funds among 
e persons who feel that the alliance is performing 
ssary function; and that it would continue to work 
election of public officials who would uphold and 
improve the condition of the unemployed. It is a 
t answer. If the Workers’ Alliance were imposing 
Fl k-off on its members for political purposes, Senator 
. ird and his chorus would have something to sing 
If the alliance can raise money on the basis of its 
m of maintaining the standard of relief, we can 
objection to it. And if the members of the alli- 
ind the unemployed in general, support those can- 
s for public office who understand and will fight 
ir interests, we see nothing but logic in their 
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HORROR OF THE DEATHS IN THE 
lelphia County Prison at Holmesburg, Pennsyl- 
is magnified by several facts that were revealed in 
juiry that followed the tragedy. It is not enough to 
that four men were literally baked to death and 

twenty-odd survivors can scarcely reconstruct 
memory the sixty hours of torture they endured. 
is equally important is that this form of punish- 
as fiendish as anything in the history of torture— 

n a practice in this prison since 1929, and that 
ison itself has been considered one of the better 
itions in the state. The present warden was ap- 
ed in 1934 to institute a “new deal,”’ and has been 
1 upon as relatively enlightened. The tragedy itself 
> traced to a hunger strike provoked by the revolt- 

liet which the prisoners were fed; this was the sixth 
rate demonstration since 1929. Instead of improv- 


» food the authorities introduced ruthless penalties 


to break the strike; when twenty-five men persisted in 
their protest, they were removed to the dreaded isolation 
f ig, where the heat was unleashed on the prisoners 


e windows sealed. At the end of sixty hours four 
s were dead, and prison officials began to dis- 
responsibility. As this is written, precise blame for 
ughter has not been fixed, but the solution does 
srely lie in punishing a few sadists. Why did such 
a re chamber exist at all in a modern prison? H 
replicas of it can be found in jails throughout the 


? And how many similar brutalities es: ape public 


only because the heat is turned off in time? 


Partnership with 


ITH the arrival in the U 


Ameri 


ins who have spe 


a year in the occupied s 


are beginning to get for the first tir 


full horrors of Japan's brutal camy 


We have become hardened to war at 


is ordinarily associated with it. Thi 


xe which accompanied the capt 


Hangchow, and Paotinevfu 


raj 
| 
T | 
Nanking, 


dividuals but left us virtually unm 


} 


We found it more difficult to a ept 


sacre of men, women, and children 


| 


bardment 


But even these have been less har: 


of the col 


month after month behind the Japan 
Jay anese soldier, from private to general, 


power of life and death over every Chine 


] +] ~ ts. 
d, relentless campaign ot 


of open cities such as Canto: 


y , 


; 


} 


has been exercised with unbelievabl 


But what has most disturbed th: 


any thought to the situation is the 


1 
} ] 


America bears a large responsibility 


destruction wrought by Japan in China 
importance of American economic 
cently been dramatized in a bookl 
Share in Japan’s War Guilt,” pul lish 
can Committee for 
gression. It shows that the United Stat 
cent of Japan's imports of essential v 


that some supplies obtained 


pe nsabie. 


] 


and Shantung would have been impos 


line. Japanese occupation of 


Non-Participati 


from 


A great many of 


numbers of heavy American tru 


world except the United States could 
Japan with the mechanized equipment 


? Ty ior 
cam} align. 


No other country, under pre 


stances, could furnish the airplanes 


the civilian population of the unoccupied 

When confront 
cooperation in the invasion of China, 
immediate 
solved. For the United States to talk ab 


ability of 


in the rankest outrage of modern hist 


the worst sort. Dissolving this partn 
a somewhat more complicated proble: 
first glan ios Obviou ly, there 1 


embargo on the shipment of war mat 
the Japanese-o cuy ied arcas in China 


by longshoremen an 





ly agree that the partnershy 


maintaining peace and | 


| wil 14] 
1 OUNCE IaDO!I 





\ Japan S 
would be grounded without American 
provinces 


1 with the facts of A 


1h}? 
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move goods for or from Japan will help but is not 
enough. The State Department's attempts to stop the 
shipment of airplanes by moral suasion have failed. 
It should be recognized, hov ‘re. that even an official 
embargo has its limitations. At least another four m ynths 
before Congress can act, months which may 
be crucial in China's ability to maintain tts resistance. 
rts alone would be rela- 


tively impotent. It would be no trick for Japan to set 


up dummy companies in Hongkong, Shanghai, or Mex- 
ico to purchase the needed American supplies 

A ban on all aid to Japan, tn ling e ports »f war 

f rials, imports, loans, and credits, on the other 

1, would hit Japan in a vital spot. For more than a 

year Japan has been raiding its gold reserve in order to 

raw materials needed to sustain its invasion of 


China. Its st ; are app: hing depletion. In March, 


; 
1937, Japan had ar f $456,000,000. Since then 


it has shit 1 more than $250 )000 to the United 





hange 


ri in tO ror Oo li a mts weaken 
Japan's ty to « in supplies. Already scores of 
lers , y held up for lack of foretgn 
ym ; of the recession and the 

tt cut J nese sales in this country not less than 

{7 per cent during the first seven months of the year. 
Evid the bo has been a major factor in this 
1¢ importation of Japa- 
1 tuna fish ric-light bulbs, and _ toys, 

hare t ly identifiable as coming from Japan, fell 

off sharply, though these articles because of their cheap- 


I j ImMpo! 1 in greater amounts to periods 


mn the other hand, may 
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central provinces that have come under Japanese ¢ 
This means that we must act now—visit Congres 
candidates before election, support labor in its ref 


handle Japanese goods, boycott all Japanese pr 


Policy and Politics 


NE of the keys to 1940 may lie hidden : 
policy slips that provide the background for New 
York City’s current rackets trial. For the tr 
given the Republican Party its first national figu 2 
Herbert Hoover began to expound the New Ex 
District Attorney Dewey is made to measure—safe 
out being stodgy, a romantic figure but certa 
radical. Unless he is a man of extraordinary res! 
the lure of high office, he will be the Republi 
inee for Governor of New York this fall. His 


enthusiastic backers are already talking of 194 


ms , 1 , oa 24! — she 
» of sure box-office appeal, ts p litical 
aa 


than moral. Betting on num! 





.¢ i } hil S hill 
political power. James J. Hines, Tammany | 
trial charged with protecting the racket for 
been the subject of more whispers than any other 


New York politics. It is no secret that Samuel S 


tht to pin something on Hines in the famous 


ao 
stadter Committee inquiry into the affairs of Tan 
But Seabury failed. District Attorney Dewey is the 
man who has been able to bring Hines into court 

Hines may be innocent. He may be acquitted 
counsel, one of the sharpest cross-examiners in the 
fession, has made some headway in shaking the 
mony of racketeers who turned state’s evidence. B 
Hines isn’t guilty, someone else is. The pattern tak 
shape, as witness follows witness, is a familiar one 
alliance between politics and crime to supply racketeers 
with protection and politicians with campaign fun 
even with baskets to distribute to the poor. There is 
testimony that the two combined to elect a District 
ney who could be had. Again, the testimony may be false 
but it can hardly be said that District Attorney D 
became famous as a foe of racketeering. That Tam: 
district leaders were able to shift policemen about at 
was the testimony of one who should know—TJoh 
Curry, a former head of Tammany Hall. He was 
posed in 1934 by Hines, and he has settled the 
taking the stand for the state 

Dewey's prosecution is likely to have more 
on the Democratic Party nationally than on the nut 


ae 
racket. Tammany has been a handicap to the party fora 
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time. It sought to stop Roosevelt in 1932; the 


s case may lose him New York in 1938, and even 
ler his plans in 1940. Already the danger that Dewey 


win the govern orship unless the Democrats put up 


strong candidate is bringing the first signs of a 


ochement between Governor Lehman and New 
rs offended by his stand during the court fight, for 
Lehman or W feat Dewey 


v Supreme Court Justice Pecora, before whom Hines 


: bly only agner could de 


trial, would consent to run seems unlikely. Further 

ating this already comp lex pr litical situation are 
ft between the Democratic Party and the American 
r Party and the possibility of an A. L. P.-R publican 
e in the gubernatorial campaign, the fierce 
etween the A. F. of L. and the A. L. P., and the 
sion in the Labor Party itself between what might 
y be described as the Hillman and the Dubins! 


Before the aged conventions take place at tl 


1 | } » 
f the month it y be possible to fit together at 
important picces of this political jigsaw puzz 


What Hitler Wants 


word from Euro pe, as we go to press, is 


iat “new and final’ proposals of the 
hoslovak government would <i ae n 
ns three of their most urgents demands: territo 

omy, full equality in the state, ad aahitlek of 


n as the official language in the Sudeten territory. 


nomy means absolute rule, with the p lice power 
the form of government itself subject to Sudeten 


control—in other words, if it means a Nazi stat 


the borders of Czechoslovakia—the report ted offer 


nment would mean 


vyover 


besionine of the 
f Czech indepen lence. It would probably be a 


} 


| as a stop-gap solution by Hitler and would un 


y be welcomed by Chamberlain and his emissary, 
iman. Whether the people of Czechoslovakia would 
indorse this probably (ee step remains uncertain; 
ts of threatened revolt are already reported. Som 
s are likely to pass before the exact terms and the! 
t effect can be known. But while waiting for them we 
do well to fix in our minds the larger outlines of 

: the struggle. 

It is natural, in a period of crisis, to be concerned with 
to-day shifts of balance, to examine anxiously even 
small weights that may be thrown on one side or the 

of the monstrous scales. The press and official 
issions Of the Nazi threat Czechoslovakia have 
ial this tendency. Every conversation or meet- 


held at Berchtesgaden or Eger or Prague or London 





minutely analyzed; rumors are circulated; new pro- 





ils are scrutinized with hope or apprehension. The 





tone of voice of a subordinate in the entourage of 
ount Ru 






nciman is rated on a scale of optimism. This 








aesperate attention to detall 18 no Goubdt u t 
a more substantial understanding of 
Europe might come from sitting under 


“Mein Kampf ‘and frankly confr 


ing purposes of Hitler 

Every country in Europe—including 
afraid of war. But war will not be av 

t inl ry a mh } > | r\ \r by t Pe 
OF Gipiomacic phraseology Of y S| Ci ic 
way or the other Proposals and counter pri iM is 
serve the purpose ot postponing the moment when the 

} 


In the end they ar 


ae imental issue must be faced. But 
evasions, not solutions. For the fact that must finally be 
acknowledged is the absolute 
of Adolf Hitler to bring Czechoslovakia under his power 
The details may be subject to modification or ¢ 
mise. The aim itself 1s not. 

What does this mean in terms of the present situat 
It means, first, that Hitler is willing to take qu 


siderable risks of general war to get a large p 


hh; . _ tS ateal . | 
objectives immediately. Just how great a risk he 
1 sich ' = } io La } 
and just how m Or Nis ol ives he wiil 
iS Still, as eZ to press, an uncertainty; 
reference to Czechoslovakia in his manifesto on the first 


day of the Nurt berg rally. But it is worth pointing out 


that with every day the crisis is prolonged in the shadow 


of Germany's mobilized army and navy, more and more 
- ae . ae | | ai } 
concessions are dropped into his a ] ( 
} 7 Sat } } ee , 
have warned Hitler not to seek his ends by t! f 
+ + } | 
force: but they h ve proved again t re e 5 


} | ! } 
sure on the Czechoslovak government that the mer 


threat of forcc reaps a handsome reward 


that have already been made would encourage a less 
determined highwayman than Hitler to incr his 
demands. 

If it were possible to believe that proj ip 
away the independence and sovereignty of Czechoslo 
vakia were steps toward a peaceful solution of th n 


flict of national interest in that state, they would be well 
worth tryin even if Hitler gained in the process. Our 
labor c ntemporary, the New Statesman and Nation, has 
come out for boundary revision if a satisfactory compro 
mise cannot be reached within the present limits of 
Czechoslovakia. ‘The strategi 
frontier should not be made the o n of a world war. 
We should not guarantee the status q If this were 
the whole story, we should agre« 
ally believe that a new boundary would give Hitler what 
he wants? When one is convinced, as T/e Nation 1s 
convinced, that his aggressive purposes ar r and his 
will inflexible, then one must look upon such proposals 
not as moves toward securing peace and a re nable 
adjustment of claims but rather as stages in the c est 
of Czechoslovakia. 

From this * int of view it matters little what Hitler 
veek at Nii shen: W] 


conciliatory or threatening, his actions will follow the 


may Say his 


ited by his ultimate aims modified only by lis 
limitations. He knows that Czechoslovakia 
will fight if he invades its borders. But he does not know 
ther under all circumstances England or even France 
Russia will defend beca 


those borders. He has 


rAinst aggression, it is true. But what is aggres- 
se the British government urges a surrender 

‘ten demands and the Czechoslovak government 

would armed intervention by Hitler be looked 

upon by the British as aggression? Suppose the Czecho- 
wvak government agrees to proposals involving virtual 
render and the people rebel, bringing on a civil war; 
intervention by Hitler in support of his Sudeten 

rs be considered aggression? Suppose Hitler should 

nand the incorporation of the Sudeten region with the 

1 couple that demand with a promise to respect, 

‘ven to protect, the revised boundary of Czechoslo- 

he Czech government should resist that reason- 


ind drive him to use force to free the 
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Sudetens, would that be considered aggression? Per! 
and yet perhaps not. After all, the British and Fre 
governments have studiously avoided taking the one 
that would have forced Hitler to accept defeat 
aims in advance of war; they have not told him c| 
that they, with Soviet Russia and as many of the sma 
powers as they could induce to join them, would 1 
any further aggression on any pretext whatsoever. 7 
let him have his way with Austria and have merely 
tended to interfere in Spain. May it not be pos 
find a formula whereby the surrender of Czechoslo 
can be encompassed either by agreement or, if the C; 
continue to be stubborn about their independence, 
war which will not be called a war and so will no 
recognized as one? Such considerations as these, tog 
with his estimate of the chance of a successful quick 
will govern Hitler's decision. Surely it will not be : 


enced by the desirability of ‘‘settling’ the minor 


ia Czechoslovakia, 


9wer-Com pany Morals 


BY PAUL Y. ANDERSON 
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crocodile tears have been shed ia 
A 


L\LLONS of 


recent years over the impending fate of the prti- 


vate power industry in the Tennessee Valley 


npathets souls are regularly implored to contemplate 
plight of a poor 


A 


ts lotty 


it honest octopus which, in the face 


tums an | benc vole 


’ 


ra heartless TVA. I never 


nt practices, is confronted 
| 


mction at the hands 
particular tragedy, but to those 
uunt of it a brief résumé of cer- 


vho have suffered on a 


; 


stimony recently before the joint Con- 


piven 


sional investigating committee should bring prompt 


mcerns the efforts of the citizens of Chatta- 
own and operate their electric system. As an 
f the morals and methods of the power 
is a perfect little gem, and I commend it to 
of those individuals who profess to be mystified 
ition’ to which the industry 

umber of communities 
ric Power Company, which serves 
1 subsidiary of Commonwealth and 
by that renowned po tle of better re- 
Wendell 


yple of the city, finding 


n the publi ind the utilities 


[hree years ago the | 


+s unable to purchase the private distributing 


i reasonable 


figure, called an election to author- 


»f $8,000,000 of bonds for the constru 


pwn system, At once, through a magic long 


since familiar, there appeared on the scene a “¢ 


} 


Taxpayers Assoctation,” sworn to oppose the bond 


yn the ground that tt would “increase taxes.” In that 
endeavor it spent somewhat in excess of $23,000, 
which sum, tt has now been disclosed, $20,000 was 
tributed by Willkie from the Commonwealth and Sor 
ern treasury. A portion of the money was used to 
tribute whiskey among voters on Election Day. 
int lots were purchased in the names of out-of +t 
residents to enable them to vote. Among these “own 
were one hundred employees of the power comp 
The Citizens Taxpayers Association distributed circu 
stating that when the local company was absorbed by 
holding concern its capital structure had been writ 
down $25,000,000, and that it had subsequently paid 
service charges to the parent company. Actually, 
capital structure had been inflated, and for three } 


the operating company paid a fee of approxima 

$150,000 a year to tts parent. The head of the “asso 

tion,” a former school commissioner, sent letters to 
a vote for the bond 1s 
Alas, it was all in va 

> proposal carried by more than two to one. 

But the fight had just begun. Soon there was agita 


‘ 


for addittonal referendums. Among other things it 
proposed that the city be prohibited from erecting po 
on streets where the private company's wires were stru 
the voters be asked to detern 


It was pe yposed that 





neral ol 
was conti I 
led to be. In 


been handi- 


r 
tween 


the TVA 


lines { The ca Knoxvil 
is Biddle, committ¢ mounces he purchase of 


cn f ¢ r con 


? : ] ‘ } +r | : } 
.unciman; ( Many § Li 1d Var tO Craw « 


conflict we 








uC MCessioONns;: iC 1S reluctant tO grant Only two of 
German first, complete territorial auton- 


ind, second, the « 


iy for the Sudcten areas, and, stablishment 

Pihrer-led totalitarian units within the boundaries of 
t ib If Germany really only wantcd to assure 
maximum nefits to Germans in Czechoslovakia, 
thea with or without Runciman an agreement could be 
reached within two weeks. But its aim is domination of 


Southeastern Europe, and Czechoslovakia with its French 


ind Russian alliances is a serious obstacle to this line of 
‘ . _ ] . 
expansion, What Germany really wants is that Czecho 
the R n all : 
sOVAKIA PIV up tie Aussian alliance, 
The plight of the Sudeten Germans ts merely exploited 


ploi 
ise. Why were not the Germans in Poland or 


15 AN ¢ 
io South Tyrol singled out for Germany's next ste; 
Simply because both Italy an 1 Poland are connected with 


Germany through treaties of friendship. Germany can 


hoslovakia in one of two ways—by 


hting 1 , or by disrupting the Czech state by in- 
ue proj inda. If the nationalities keep up their 
impaign of rmining the government, the Germans 
that a constellation of groups can be achieved which 


the Russian alliance. This latter process, 
a slow one. And Germany 1s in need 


Hitler's di- 


ywever, would be 


1 guick success. This 1s at present 


Lick 
The Germans apparently missed the psychological 
ment to cut the Gordian knot. The truth is that Ger- 


iny, twelve months ago, had made all preparations 
for a milttary invasion of Czechoslovakia. Leaving the 
tion in the hands of Gocbbels’s propa- 
ida department, influential elements in the Nazi Party 
Blit byze 


rnunost the Czechs. Bohemia was to be the Abyssinia of 


iting a (lightning stroke) 


encral in charge of the prepara 
» was Retchenau, commander of the Munich army 
ps. It was only in January of this year that Hitler and 
Goring came to another conclusion. Internal dissatisfac- 
1 as well as monarchist tendencies in the army alarmed 
rem, and the old nostalgia of both Hitler and Goring 


for theie Austrian home caused them to decide for a 


quick success in Austria. The generals opposed the Aus- 
trian plan, and Hitler « urricd out the purge of February 


4. One month later his troops entered Austria. 


| 


is a fatal mistake for Germany to choose Austria, 

\ h was in any ‘ripe to fall to it in a few months’ 
i} not Czechoslovakia. Last March there was a 

in England and no vernment in France, and 

( military stt th was not so great as it 


uuld have been severe fighting, but at 
hoslovakia could pro ibly have been con- 


The danger of 


time Cz 


red after a war lasting a few months. 


foreign intervention was less in March than it ts today. 
The whole situation is less favorable now for Germany, 
ind the army command knows this. But the Nazi 


led. There 


wders ace dt 


is a strong war party headed 
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the pow erful and sadistic chief of the ¢ 


man police and Gestapo. General Keitel is Himm! 


, I, ri} 
Jy si tldiiee, 


military accomplice. General von Reichenau is also \ 
him, but Reichenau's star has declined since the “‘ 
pation” of Vienna—he has been accused of great n 
gence in preparing this “attack.” Himmler, assisted 

Ribbentrop and others, maintains that England’s firm 

in May was incidental, that it was the mood of a sca 
and will not be repeated. These men are convinced t 

the war would remain an isolated one and thus hay 

hance of comparatively quick success. 

It is needless to say that their calculations are with 
sense, though the sphinx-like attitude of Chamber] 
reinforces Herr Himmler’s counsels. Other persons hi 
in the Nazi Party and the army leaders realize that su 
a war could hardly remain isolated. It will depend 
Hitler's 


war or peace or this reason a prediction about com: 


nood whether the die will be cast in favor 


events based on logical calculation is impossible. But | 


us take stock of the signs which point toward a comi 
var and of those which indicate that peace may af 
ull prevail 


he calling of 1,300,000 reserves, the employment 
several hundred thousand men on feverish fortificat: 
of all the frontiers, the announced intention of keepi 
the last class of soldiers under arms after October 
when they would normally be sent home, would indi 
that Germany is making serious preparations for im: 
' 


vest 


4 


nent war. The pourparlers with Hungary sug 
seme thing. Secret orders for Germans abroad telli 
them how to act in case of war also confirm German 
intention to strike at an early date. Whispered pro; 
ganda asserts that Hitler will present an ultimatum 
Czechoslovakia on September 15, and that if this ts 1 
complied with, Germany will march across the bord 
All this, however 
tart a war when the enemy is fully prepar 


, sounds simpler than it is. A nat: 
docs not 
and watchful; it does not advertise its warlike prepa 
tions. Yet everywhere the impression prevails that G 
many deliberately lets this news ‘leak out’’—news wh 
should remain confidential. This again would suge 
that the concentration of troops at the mancuvers 
rather bluff and blackmail than a genuine threat 
Wail 

Let us analyze the situation to see whether a Blitzhy 
igainst Czechoslovakia is possible at all. Well-inforn 
Czechs regard the German maneuvers, at least in 


present stage, as a general rehearsal for a mobilizatio 


ind not a mobilization as such. The maneuvers 

the purpose of perfecting the training of the young 
and oldest classes of reserves and also of testing the val 
of the new laws for the conscription of labor. Nevert! 
less, Czechoslovakia ts compelled to take all precaution 
ry measures, because even if the enemy has not yet fu 


lecided whether or not to attack this year, even if it 


pon an armed conflict, a front: 


asd ' inter i 
illing ) enter ul 


ember 10, 


1 
montwns 
for Austrian 
Germans an 
tine for the 
Britain 
4 | 


iS ul 





Berlin, 


Durin 


etn 
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tive WC 
) ° ai 
ser and the Workers’ Alliance | 
AUMSSET AN 7c OTK CTS LANCE we 
7 
BY SELDEN RODMAN 
EXT toa stockbroker and a personal footman a Workers’ Alliance, established by the Socialist Party ao { = 
{ diamond-cutter is probably the most unnecessar- —_ the League for Industrial Democracy) fell heir to 1s . 
ily extravagant appen lage to an up-to-date social mythical glory - 
‘¢ that you could think of. Yet it was the discovery Early in 1935 the present Workers’ Alliance was | 
it the apple-vendor he passed every morning in 1929 At its first convention the leaders of the old “‘allia: ; 
wis a highly skilled diamond-cutter who couldn't find the “ councils,” and the “leagues” made up its unified 
sork that aroused David Lasser to his championship of executive board in something of the ratio of 11 to 
ployed, The paradox is significant. It indicates Under Lasser’s leadership the principles of “demo 
it, for all his training as an engineer and his pioneer —non-partisanship, no discrimination, and militan 
work as editor of the first “‘technocracy’’ magazine, not —_ action” ~were firmly established. Under these prin ‘ 
ol reason but a warm heart made the president of the the organization grew. The following year it abs 
Workers’ Alliance what he is. The most effective spokes- the white-collar branches. In June of 1937 it held 
in the millions of American unemployed have yet convention at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, which was a1 
found was not ar | by four years in the laboratories of disciplined procedure and was attended by 600 
M. I. T. A cost-accountant’s depression balance sheets gates from 43 states. On the twenty-third of this m 
! not convince him; nor did the experience of being in Cleveland, with its membership increasing at 
1 from New York Edison's technical staff for pro- extraordinary rate of 15,000 a month, the alliance 
ing against a isonal”’ layoff. The idealist became a hold its fourth convention. The delegates will con 
ler only when day after day he was confronted with among other matters the growing political influence t 
‘fa man of skill reduced to the most super- is already making it a factor second to Labor's N 
rm of pe idling. Partisan League in the Presidential offensive aga 
rs’ Alliance of America oc« pies a unique reactionaries 
mm in American life today. In no other country has he four years’ growth of the unified organization !:15 
1 union of the unemployed been organized with such been marked by three significant developments. The | 
’ 5. Not that its numerical strength is great—200,000 was the transplantation of labor's “‘sitdown”’ techniqu 
in estimated 12,000,000 jobless is not an impres- the relief situation. The trial encounter took place . 
sive figure (Colonel Frey's more recent estimate of March, 1936, at Madison, Wisconsin. When the pickets 
1) 1s more hopeful!) —but that it has proved itself arrived at the Capitol, Phil La Follette greeted ther i 
irresistible in action. Whether as an organizer of demon- person and advised them to “turn the heat’’ on the | s 
1g appropriations from callous state legis- lators. Ten days later, with the charges of rule , 
litors, or as a prime mover in national hunger marches, minority coercion growing, he asked them to leave. Ear : 
is a bargaining agency for the vast body of WPA in May of the same year Governor Hoffman of N 
workers, the Workers’ Alliance has “worked.” Jersey informed John Spain of the Workers’ Allia . 
Back in the days when a recession was bluntly referred — that nothing short of “invasion and insurrection” « 
is. a depression the impotence of unions of the unem- make him “borrow money or divert state funds” I 
was matched only by their multiplicity. First on adequate relief. The Workers’ Alliance took him at Ay 
re the Unemployment Councils, organized word. ‘An insurrection is in progress,”’ said Spain. A 
the Communist Party and ably led by Herbert Ben- for nine days a hundred workers made themselves 1; 
unin, now secretary-treasurer of the Workers’ Alliance, comfortable as possible among the oaken desks and b: , 
Militant, but intolerant of competitors and _ politically rails. Three months later, inspired by this example, 
inded,” they made little progress. The Unemployed Pennsylvania organization marched its tattered infan 
Leagues, first organized under the auspices of A. J. into the galleries of the state senate at Harrisburg 
Muste’s Conference for Progressive Labor Action, grew iidn’t get out until the startled legislators had promi 
ly in Ohio under h leaders as Arnold Johnson an additional $45,000,000 for the coming six mont! 
1 Bill Truax, but their boast of a national membership One of the smallest, perhaps, but certainly the 1 
100 was a romantic climax to their last conven- effective of the hunger marches that the national « u 
min 1934, The organization evaporated overnight, has seen was the Workers’ Alliance pilgrimage of 3,00) 


| ry ergs ~ ry 1/ » ’r rye ‘ | f y a 1O1 ; ‘ J 4 ? ‘ , 
ad rous smaller groups (including the original in the fall of 1937. Its immediate cause was Repres 









PION Septe 


. 





mber 10, 


Voodrum’s amendment to the relief act, which d:- 
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red that, regardless of need, the $1,500,000,000 
priation had to do for the entire year. With the 
ct that hundreds of thousands of WPA workers 
1 be fired to make the money last, the Workers 
drafted the Schwellenbach-Allen resolution, 
declared that no WPA worker could be fired u 
; sured of work in private industry at decent wages. 
; solution never got to the floor, though 200 Con- 
and 40 Senators were reported lined up for 1t 
march—Congress decamped the day before in 
k of time—probably did much to cause the Presi- 
ounce that WPA discharges would tempo- 
YD 
March, joining with a number of the most pro- 
labor unions, the Workers’ Alliance acted in 
1 third direction in behalf of the jobless. The 
il Conference on Work and Security met in Wash- 
President Roosevelt, in a letter to the conference 
1 to David Lasser, asked the conference to sub- 
yram. There is good reason to believe that that 
stimulated the drive against deflation that fol- 
In any case to the Workers’ Alliance must go the 
for the amendments to the Relief and Recovery 
g discrimination against a union WPA worker 
ing all but administrative employees the right 
for political office, and providing that relief 
; receive not less than the minimum pay provided 
wages-and-hours law. “Who has carried the 
unemployment?” said Lasser at the tin 
nployed have carried it to the tune of about 
000,000 net loss in wages, to the tune of mil- 
of hungry bodies, filthy homes, ragged clothing, 
s lives.” 
id Lasser is proud of the fact that red-baiting of 
mployed unions has almost completely subsided 
, y admitting his own Socialist beliefs and the radi- 
; liations of some of his closest associates, he sets 
imple for the organization by rigidly ruling out 
ul partisanship in its affairs. He is a Marxist—but 
pragmatic difference. “We work experiment lly,” 
3. “We have a goal, but we feel our way toward 
re are no dogmas. It’s a blundering way maybe; 
rican.” 
r was born in Baltimore in 1902, one of five 
und at fourteen went to work as a bank mes- 


4) Ubil 


> 









idealist swallowed the war propaganda whole 


But in the same vear we entered the war. The 
age; saw service overseas: was gassed: 


K aS a Serge 


int. His yearning for a worthy mis- 
unfulfilled, but he had the rising optimism of 
in his blood. Afte 


5 it r graduation from the Massa- 
e of Technology in 1924 he tried a 


Instit 1 
Of minor engineering and administrative cal 
could an engineer do to further the cause of 


welfare? New machines seemed to be bri 1g y 








more misery than leisure. For a short time 


in a visionary direction. In 1929 


he even s¢ 





president of the American Interplanetary Society, wh 


considered the feasibility of sending a rocket to 
moon. As an engineer, he cast his ballot for H 
Hoover in 1928. But with the social appeal of 

nocracy”’ to sober his fancy and the apple-vending 


mond-cutter as a daily reminder that science 


have no future in a scarcity economy, he came 


he said later, ‘'t 


earth with a thud. “I decided, 


1 


re vinnie Mie on eeth SenP ages seeks tog * 
necessa;ry to remake the earth pctore d iViINy 
the moon.” 

Remaking the earth began for David I 
While still at work for Gernsback Publications | 
to organize the Lower West Side Unemployed I 


Ne WwW York. 7 hr 


ugh a succe 


ing efficiency the local group expanded until the a 

tion of all important unions took place in 1936 
philosophy was now fairly consistent. This is a ] 
movement,” he announced. “The Workers’ Al 

1ot want relict primarily. It wants ] He tri 
secure affiliation with the C. I. O., but t new 

1ovement, while fricndly to tl Iliance, was co 
the proposal. 

Short and quict-s} ken, even when he 
convention, Lasser has retained his leadership not 1 
because of the visible integrity that m s his dist 
edness so apparent. His hair is thinning and 
from rheumatism, but in his dcep-sect ey ‘ft 
of an impersonal compassion, 1s n the n 5 py 
as well as his idealism. He has none of lar 
psy hology. He has n too many emotional 
and bitter disillusionments to be impressed by th 
of his own voice. He has read too much history (it 1 
principal ‘‘recreation’’) to measure progress d 
in terms of immediate successes. Thoroughly an “or 
ization man,”’ he believes in planning for abundan 
is suspici uus Of long-term economic measures that 
popular backing. Internationalist in theory, he has 
forgotten the horror of the last war nor the occan 
tween its intentions and its results. ‘‘Europe,’’ he 
“may look black with its present conflicts and its int 
ances, but there is more danger, at the same time 


sion Of mergers an 


there is more hope, in the strangling economy of Ame: 


ica, We have more unemployment, remember, than as 


And from t 


‘ t 
bE ISM 


other country in the world today. 
psychology of unemployment spring 
turn that psychology to hope through miulit 


we have ver 


y little time. 


With his wife, an accomplished Ipte 
two children he lives in a small flat in the G 
section of Washington. His salary, like that of 
other paid organizers for the alliance, is $25 a ¥ 
Go to the Walker-Johnson Building, just a 
from the national headquarters of the Work 





inother reason for Dave Lasser’ 









The N. yN 
s and working conditions,” cessful the alliance may be in keeping up star 


liance to the WPA (in effect), bolstering morale, in the long run both arc 


4 
nd we'll do your lobbying for you; we'll see that Con- losing battle—and they know it. The aggr 
money and that the states do their erency of a labor meeting has been contrasted 
si i 4 < 


And from Harry Hopkins’s headquarters comes static belligerency of a rally of the jobless. It 
“Go to it, boys!” You will find evitably be so. The unemployed man, even 

ly a man in the huge government agency who hasn't worker, senses that he is outside the econom, 
a friendly f r the union; not one without respect tolerated and supported by it. “Hysteria is alv 
for its cor nt leader. Much of the credit for the elbow.’ Here and now, however, the role of 

thr | n the two must go to the WPA’s ers’ Alliance cannot be overestimated. To th 
highly intell rogressive Employment Division. Its jobless, tricked into regarding unemployment 
I t pamp!l for workers, “Our Job with the WPA,” of God, it has given new self-respect; to men 
in questions: OQ. May a union of resigned to quictly starving, it has imparted t 
t worker 1 a representative or delegate to the fight for life. It has made the once popular d 


WPA. district ials to adjust grievance A. es. a dole indecent—almost subversive. Its cam] 











QO. Does the representative have to be a WPA worker? serves the support of every progressive Ameri 
A. No. QO. Is it all right for me to join a workers’ union? that campaign cannot be finally won until the 
A. Yes becomes an offensive; until the enthusiasm of thi 


Unfortunatcly, 1 matter how much WPA appro- classes and small business is enlisted for a pro 
a a i 


; } ; } Siam - 11 } —— . oe 1¢ srt Woalats 
P I l are increa 1, nO matter Now suc- Will Make unemployment itself an IMpossh iit 


Over, Mr. /rankenstein 


BY MORRIE RYSKIND 







NEVER read Mrs. Shelley's book, but I saw the out, curiously enough, to be a pro-war lc 


pictul l { dt I think as I wat h | Frankenstein fas ism. As SOON as this mistake became tor 


| | ] ] ] ] +? , ent ] 4] > " . > P - . + A. 
reate Boris Karloff and live to rue the day that tt organization adoy ted the alluring alias of the At 
portent for 1 Now I know that the fates meant League for Peace and Democracy. Under this 1 


kit Wait \ lt it literally, missing it recently did a nice job of mayhem on Dr 
entirely the 1 ee all too well. I was Barnes, who, they tell me, will recover but w 










it turns out. be the same again. 
th ned by the fact that my name has So, what with one thing and another, Mr. Dic 
| \ngcles papers in connection not guilty of belonging to the Hollywood At 
I Ihe Hollywood Anti-Nazi League. Yet, since I want my conscience clear, | 
Communist organization, guilty to a far greater charge. I'm really the guy 
ai 


lude 1 nas in a list of the responsible for all the subversive influences in 


I'm not a founder or wood. (Cries of “No! Not’) Please, you must 


‘ e r of ce. I refused to join because out; the evidence is indirect, but Krylenko got a 









I { Pell All. Ever sit my inno counter-revolutionaries on less direct testimony, a! 
Mike Vyshinsky is going to get Krylenko on even 
ra pri nor a Romanoff, I have couple of years ago, when I first came to Holly 
extt dubiety at titles. Perhaps, in my was dismayed by the fact that I couldn't get an 
r, but you know talk politics. fresh as I was from New York, v 
() n: 1 hy.’ Indeed—and | could always go into 21" and get a discu 


1 times when I Morris Ernst and Heywood Broun, it was mor 








to the t ight that The N, ” could stand. I did what J always do when t! 
tion wrong in this less than perfect world: I wrot 
m led me to believe, rightly or plaining piece for Te Nation about it, kn 
\ N League wa retly organized would set the matter right. 
h of babies who had organized And did it? Oh, boy—-look at these scars! T1 


Against War and Fascism—which turned containing my picce had just reached Hollyw 






























‘ looks and even dirtier phone 
y called by the 


tizenry, some of whom were under the impres- 





nm mectings were hurriedly 


had attacked the climate. Posses were formed 
time the liberal boom was on. It was nothing 
sroup to form overnight half a dozen liberal 
ns—and when I say liberal, I don’t mean a 
: Ryskind liberalism, either. I mean a strea 
r-colossal-gigantic liberalism; liberalism, ia 
. Hollywood scale. 
first—like Frankenstein—I was ecstatic. Some 
ers, reading the piece, charged I was being 
h Moscow gold, but I waved that aside. I was 


he godlike feeling of creation, and in addition 


. 


Shad rered and thirsted for liberal talk for a long 
here it was. I'll say it was! You could go to a 


very night, and on Sundays you could go to 


ree. I practically gave up my wife and childres 


nn Scottsboro committees and Tom Mooney 


Then one day I suggested that it mi 


' ' 
riyt \> 
il ) 

Rhee 6 


' ' 
f up a Radek committee. 


zy of oratory that followed that naive sug- 


fc f mine, I was called everything under the sun 
j , that terrible word “Trotskyite!’’ In the cross- 
€ n that ensued it was proved that I had had 
( ith Max Eastman, and had read and admired 
Bus Lyons’s “‘Assignment in Utopia.” Further, it was 
| ut that I had voted for Norman Thomas ina 
] 1 contributed to the Socialist campaign, 
ly, most of the liberals stopped asking me 
Q |, but one or two homes were still open to me. I 
siould have held my tongue, I know, and I honestly 
t I could not resist questioning the packing of 
reme Court and the Divine Birth of Mr. Roose- 


it was the Final Straw. Immediately I was 


| with having sold out to Wall Street, and in the 


, ion of the Screen Writers’ Guild it was pointed 
I had sold out to the producers. 

here I am, with all the liberal talk in the 

1 and not a drop to drink. It is a little as though 

nd Eve, after eating the apple, had turned around 

1 kicked Jehovah out of the Garden of Eden! Even 

y I get is vastly exaggerated, and doesn’t com- 

me for the vanished delights. Moscow doesn’t 

; much as it used to weekly, and under the circum: 

§ ; I can’t blame them; Wall Strect is six months 


mm payments; the producers are in 77-b, and 


y meager amounts instead of the huge sums they 
and even Trotsky has been paying off in 


dollars, in spite of a gentleman's agreement to 


’ 


compelled to eke Ou 1 
utions to The Nation. 


lerican money. I am 
ci 
occasional contril 


* gone back to my wife and children, who— 





m!—pretend bravely that nothing has happened 


Al he lays formerly devoted to meetings is not Clay. 
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But Iam managing. Work is the great healer, and when 
I am not working I play some golf. Si I entered 
Coventry I have managed to cut my score tf 1 121 to 
113. Petty, maybe, but when the Larger Pleasures 
denied, one takes refuge in what one can. 


In the Wind 


LTHOUGH REPORTS from Hollywood have h 


that Italy's disapproval is re ponsible for the delay 1 
screening “‘Idiot’s Delight,’ the real extent of the ‘disap 
proval” has not been disclosed. In a private letter to Ro 


Sherwood, author of the play, who was also p 


screen adaptation, M. G. M. officials quoted a wat 


ty 
the Italian government that it would not only bar 
M. G. M. films if “Idiot's Delight’’ appeared 
unable to guarantee” the per onal safety of M. G. M4 


agents in Italy 


REPRESENTATIVES OF The Nation's B wigs 
zine published by the United States Chamber of ( 

are asking for subscriptions on the ground that support o 
their venture is a method of “‘combating communi A 
solicitor visiting a New England publisher casually remarked 


that the time was approa hing when advocates of ‘“‘subversi 


ideas” would be lined up against a wall and shot. Whe 


asked who would define ‘‘subversive ideas,” he at first an 
swered, “The people at the top.” Then, after a moment 
meditation, he qualified it: “The people who have made 


America what it ts.” 


A NEW aspect of the current anti-Mexican drive was r* 

cently brought to light in New Orleans. A resident of that 

city, planning to visit Mexico, consulted the Esso (Standard 

Oil) tourist office about routes. He was informed that the 

fiice’s supply of Mexican maps was exhausted. He was also 

warned that Mexico’s roads are bad, its gas inferior, and 
' 


“aul Was 


conditions in the country generally ominous. T! 


“not advising” its patrons to visit Mexico. 

DISMAYED BY a detailed report of anti-Japanese sente 
ment in America which appeared in the Osaka Ma?nichi in 
July, Japanese authorities are launching a new propaganda 
enterprise. It is called the “Japanese-American Society o 
Fellow-Thinkers” and is designed to inform Americans abou 
“the new situation” in Asia. 


THE HEARST newspapers have been rabid yf the 


pa} 
Mexican government's policy toward forcign landowners 
Not long ago it was reported that among proper recentl 
taken over were large holdings of William Randolph Heat 
But signals in the Hearst organization must have got mixed; 
the Hearst-owned Cosmopolitan invited Stuart Chase to write 
a refutation of the anti-Mexican propaganda conta | 


The Atlantic Presents 


J 


es ' : 
[We invite our readers to submit materi al for In the Wind 


rth lihhinag sf ‘ >A jist Ps , > 
—ellher CHPpPi i iT Nd dale or fort Lia (A 


be clearl) authenti ated. A i rize of $5 1 ill be atiardaded 1 
month for the best item.—EDITORS THE NATION. ] 
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tion of two three-masted, square-rigged 


the United States Maritime Commission 


in connection with the government's 


chool for merchant seamen calls fresh 


ivities of the commission. This ts a 


roach to th question of our merchant 

luSI\ hat of the navy At | t the 
he 1 fleet to our ex} nd im- 
rs Cl bordit 1 to what the navy 
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at 
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11) 1 SHIPS were 
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I { | Wi t} it 


ind unt 

Ol re | of 

nul r of troops 

- P ~ a , ‘Ds 
i aii F 

f { I f i nes to 

| an 


not of single day when r army 


that huge fleet land enough : pplies 


food to maintain our army for a day. 


rs of August 31 reported that 


though 


BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


A Merchant Marine for War 


Congress appropriated more than a billio: 
the regular expenses of army and navy for 
fiscal ycar, both \W 
for much more money next year—although 
naval program when completed will give 

States no fewer than 272 fighting vessels 

tonnage of 1,517,480 tons, among them 18 
28 light cruisers, 18 heavy cruisers, 144 dest 
56 submarines. Why not ask for 5,000 arm 


I repeat? Uncle Sam 1s ladling out the mor 


the first time in our history Congress 1s 


army and navy and merchant fleet more t! 


con erned have 
The new merchant-marine training sch 


irture for this 


be established on Hoffman and Swinburne 


old Quarantine stations fort erly used for 
The commission e3 ts to train there 3,1( 


2,000 licensed oft 


ers each year, and what 
portunity it wail be, since instruction will 
of Coast Guard officer 


belief that th 


thine the cor 


these men 


‘-e 
1ant ships shall be 


the minute a cargo ship arrives tn | 
4 . c ! 
done away with. One of the curses of the s« 


this putting men n the beach” 1f a ship v 
lie in port some time before its next voya; 
could do more to improve the status of t! 
sailor than to 
lean 
i 
One question intrudes itself. 
the United States 


him with stability of « 
late food, and decent living quarters. 
If, as is 1 
government lends worki 
the compan 
heavily for mail service, and lends the cor 
two-thirds of the value of the ship to help j 
ing costs, and if it is now going to train thi 
thi compe lling motive is to be to create shi S 


for the army and navy, why should we not g 


hog, climinate the private operators, and m 


entirely a national fiect, like the Russian? 


ar and Navy Departme: 


nturies-old custom of 


A 


‘ 


kes good the deficits on vo 
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BOOKS and the ARTS 

















HE plays in this collection of all the extant works 
of the Greek dramatists* seem at the same time 
very remote from us and very near. It is not likely 

can become greatly agitated over ancestral 
funereal obligations, blood vengeance, and such 
e, which the playwrights took over from their bar- 
- 


peare 's ghosts, mercl 


1 a local setting for matters of greater import. 


vast. Yet these, like Shakes 


read far in these forty-seven plays 


we come upon some which deal not only with 


not have to 
1s perennially recurrent but with themes that have 
r relevance to the current year of the devil. 
meliness of certain of the ancient dramatists’ 
will be immediately apparent. No one has pre- 
“The Persians,’ and 


ter than Aeschylus, in 


in “The Trojan Women,” the impact of war 
innocent, or better than Aristophanes, in his 
ifist comedies, war's folly. We too are witnessing 
ening pride of despots. We do not have to 
in order to discover those who, like Iphigenia, 
ined what it means to sacrifice themselves for a 
wuse, We see recnacted in Spain the fate that 
k Prometheus for bringing knowledge and the 
rial arts to the slaves of Zeus. We can understand 
ne’s conflict between loyalty to the state and a 
illegiance. At the moment a favorite theme of the 
pocts, the gucst-right of suppliants, the sacred duty 
» sanctuary to exiles, is reflected in the headlines 
f newspapers 
iy of our writers, furthermore, have lately found 
h impetus to reinterpret the old myths, legends, 
nbols. Anthropology and psychoanalysis have 
hese more intelligible and renewed the insights 
which they sprang. When our more skilful con- 
raries, such as Mann, O'Neill, Lawrence, Eliot, and 
ish, use them, it is not, as was too often the case 
rly, for embellishment, but because the traditional 
slightly altered in perspective, expresses certain 
liscovered or rediscovered truths about the human 
nn with greater simplicity and imaginative force 
other. Some of our poets are trying to solve the 
m of form by secking an equivalent of the varied 


ble Greek stro} he. The adaptability yf such a 


Edited by Whitney J 
[I'wo Volumes, $5. 


Complete Greek Drama.” Oates 


igene O'Neill, Jr. Random House. 


TRAGEDY AND COMEDY FOR OUR TIME 
BY PHILIP BLAIR RICE 


Gevice as i 





‘ 
f 


ne AsreenK Chorus CoO t 


rama has been more often proclaimed 


practice. It is not unreasonable to 


very few ex: eptions are now 


imagination, to regain the freedom and poetic inten 


f the symbolist and expressionist theater, while a 


g a rationality of thought content which those 


ents lac ked. 


More important than any of these things might be 


influence of the old plays in aiding us to 


sunk in a Icthargy of 


Win DaACK 


} 








| ’ 1 ' ' ’ 
the Greek drama may help our playwrights, who wit! 


ne 


vil 


the 


ragic and the comic sense of life. Professor Oates in the 


introduction suggests that tragedy rests upon three as 
. ] = 5 | 

sumptions—the dignity of man, the sense of free will or 

responsibility, and the belief in some divine or super 
i 

human power or force. Place these over against the 


Generalizing this prescription in ha way 


rapic. 
ud transitory theological connotations, th 


tential 


tions might be amended to read—the p 


L5sunip- 


i 


lignity of 


man, the sense of will or choice, and the belicf in some 


suprahuman laws or suprapersonal ideals. The ps 


of evil should likewise be taken to include the per 


1 
D1 


“Ti! 


‘nnia! 


pre \blem how evil may be overcome, as well as the more 


limited question how evil came to exist, which 


' 


problem only if you cling to certain theological pre 


ceptions. 


Near the end of ‘The Symposium” Plato tells 


Socrates was | 
banqueters who were not yet under the table the 
that tragedy and comedy are one in essen 
up this hint, we may suggest that great comedy 


upon the same principles as tragedy, although it con 


expounding to the two of his fell 


is 3 


fn) 


AVC» 


them less vividly and brings them to a different focus 


This difference of focus may be, as Santayana indi 


that comedy sees man from without, tragedy from wit 


The shift of focus would explain the tragi-c 


of Don Quixote, Charlie Chaplin, and Donald Du 
Although the comic sense 1s always with us in 


! 
t 


measure, it appears U 


mii 


iat now, as in Greece, the d 
ment of first-rate come 
of authentic tragedy. In the decade si 
1 the obsequics of the tragic sense, the 

| 


pt mounces 
has shown stirrings of life. The gem 


uinely tragic, pr 


‘fr 
ates, 


ly must wait upon the emerge 


ia the more important works of Thomas Mann from th 














beginning, has been progressively intensified. Son ething 
very close to it can be found in Malraux’s ‘“Man’s Fate” 


and in a number of lesser works, such as John Steinbeck’s 
“—In Dubious Battle.’’” (His mor popular “Of Mice and 
Men,” like Hemingway's ““To Have and Have Not” and 
most of the poems of Robinson Jefters, 1s a specious 
are often told, in an age of faith, 
and this is one prerequisite to tragedy. Another is that 
this faith be dog come 
1. Will there be time for 
this? An alarming possibility faces our writers t lay: that 
we must enact our tragedies before we can write them. 

D« >} ite the labors of the editors and the publi 


} 1 
isome VOlumMecs, Wi 


1 
i 
’ 


| oo i 
t two han iatever light the Greeks 


can cast upon these questions will remain beclouded until 
translations of th tragedies are available. The 


comedies, done into current 


bowdlerized, and, exc for the inevitable sacrifice of 
lyric qualiti thoroughly satisfactory. Of the tragedies, 
only R. ¢ Irevelyan's “‘Ajax’’ and F. M. Stawell’s 


Iphigenia in Aulis’” avoid archaisms and try to repro- 
I 


Greek cadences; they, however, are somewhat 


lacking in verbal beauty. Robert Potter and Thomas 


lrancklin in the eighteenth century seem to have estab- 
r the barbarous mock-heroic idiom 
1 jargon never spoken or speakable by Anglo-Saxon 
7 ‘ } , ° 
translators have used, both in 
the metrical and in the prose versions. The plays done by 
Gilbert Murray stand out above the rest, in spite of the 
mannerisms and the Swinburnian lushness. That the 
Greeks have meant more to the poets than to th« 
s 
sted by th fact that Fitts’s and Fitzgerald's 


“Agamemnon 


l 
probably too recent to be included here, promise better 
i ; 
thing The Gre 5 are ft »pr ious to be lost: : SF ts 


G. D. H. Cole 


AND PERIODS 








By G. D. H. Cole. The Mac- 


the Stak- 


In the twenty-five years 


t be ranked high among 


hanovists of authorship 


. 
his first book appeared his output of works covering the 
past, present and fut of labor would do credit to a syndi- 


t¢ yet with the aid of Margaret Cole he somehow finds 


A vi 
Icisure to throw off a mystery story or two every year. Jiore- 


luded writing machine. He 


teaches at Oxford and is an active participant in the British 
| rr ment 
At one time, a this reviev r has grateful cause to re cem- 
ber, Cole was an outstanding teacher of evening classes for 
workers. To this task he brought a real gift for clarity, skill 
marshaling essential faculty for always being in earnest 


t ever being dull, and an inability to talk down to his 


It is these e qualities which have made him so 





good a guide to much larger audiences of plait 
light in the labyrinthine darkness of current 
economics. 

If Cole had not des 


sense, he might have won greater renown as a s¢ 


< 


oted himself to educati 
Even so, he has to his credit such works a 


Robert Owen,” and in this new volume we 


proof of his scholarship. It is a collection of ess 


which have been published previously but n 
revised form, dealing mainly wit 


1 


7 ls ‘ + 
nning of the eighteenth century 





since the begin 
two studies of Daniel Defoe, not in his capacity 


Robinson Crusoe” and “Moll Flanders,” but a: 


and reporter on economic conditions. We then p. 


a consideration of the growth of urban society 


} 
; 


a description of the legal savageries by which, 


I 


5 sdilnaineil eraaree | 
nineteenth century, 


the ruling classes sought t« 


proletariat which accor 
growth. This leads naturally to two fine studie 
classes, William ¢ 
Cole has done much to restore to his rightful 
history. Finally, after one or two essays of lesse 


we have discussions of three men who from t! 


men ; p _— Ps ! .+ . l. « 
ferment of their times distilled a potent brew 


Rousseau, Robert Owen, and Marx. 

The study of Marx first appeared as an intr 
Everyman edition of “Capital” and is certain! 
to the student of that most difficult work. C 


: : 
a whole-hearted Marxian, though he accepts the 
‘ 


1 


salect nr a n trae a } +] P 
the materialis conception OF history ana the tl 


| } + aad . . + 
value. He makes the interesting comment that 
‘ ' 1 ' 1 

mystical view of reality’? which ist be apy 
1 + ] 
t } ft 1S f 


The One is for him more real than the manv: 
ilwavs reaching out for a real oneness und 
phenomenal multiplicity of the capitalist world. 

} } } 


s a working class, which he has attempted t 


in the International Workingmen’s Association 
of becoming one, an 


as banded together against the working class. T] 


d he sees the capitalists of 
alone is real. ... The “detail laborer’ is a m« 
tion; not individuals but only social classes pr 
mate reality. 





( ole 


Socialist; to him men can never be mere abstract 


though he might deny it, is a liberal 


why, though Marx has his respect, his aff 


Cobbett, the full-blooded Englishman, inc apable 


reasoning but powerfully moved by the logic of 


injustice. 


Above all else [writes Cole] I think of C 
man who, at a wretched time in the history of ti 
le, put hope 


painting fancy pictures, either of this world or 


into their hearts, not by tel! 


but by good solid cursing that never degenerat 
whine or mere vaporing of despair, but bade m« 
their loins and struggle for the right. 

And that too, in his own less boisterous w:% 


1 teacher, is what G. D. H 


KEITH F 


Cole has been doing 


The N 
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Conversion to Violence 


I'MMER SOLDIER. By Leane Zugsmith. Random 


LIBERALS. By John Hyde Pre Reynal and Hitch- 
John Day Publi 


LIBERAL, accordin recent news from the Holly- 
A wood political front, ts a man who has both his feet 
flanted in the air. Miss Zugsmith and Mr. Preston 
> their pages to s} 


they have to? The liberal has at least one virtue, he 


1owing just how ethereal air can be. 


s his critics the atm spheric qualities of his 
it as much in doubt as in hope. If 


‘yi tt 
the hero of historical change, he is likely 


revolutionary Hamlet flanked by MILLION 


fm ht «is Spanish Refugees 
set Need Food, Clothing 
and Medicine 





EATH flies over Spain daily and drops 
D infernal bombs on defenseless women 
and children, 

The God of War today is bereft of sentti- 
ment—shows no mercy—knows no chivalry. 
To escape this insatiable blood-lust, more 
than 3 million maimed, orphaned and bewil- 
dered refugees have fled the ruins of battered 

homes, 
Never has democratic America turned a deaf 
: in ear to Humanity’s call. Give your share, be it 
powerful, she is to be sure a light ever so small. Send your contribution NOW. 
: The American Relief Ship for Spain sails in 
September with 5,000 tons of food, clothing 
‘ and medical supplies ... all bought with the 
) to say, of Marx and Fanny Burney. If Miss Zug- money contributed by thousands of individuals, 
, her manner is not; for an and numerous organizations and trade unions 
t she is well versed in human frailties; when, as in working with the Medical Bureau and North 
American Comm. to Aid Spanish Democracy 


; ; ae ? 
book, she treats of hatred she does so most 


novelist of distinction who has been 


resh and important social topics—a literary 


$; convictions are urgent 


ully, and even her violence is never quite vic ious. - 
sroup of reformers Help fo Fill the 


matic than that of “A 


h she caught so vividly the AMERICAN RELIEF SHIP 
f ley artment-store workers 

too, ar 1ot those direct y 
lyusted playwright Donohue F 0 y SPAIN 
Carol Gilman. Carol is like 
' Mail this coupon with your contribution TODAY! 


as 


! + + c 
Wrace revoiution as t 


Pes sees sss ee ee Se Se ee 
MEDICAL BUREAU AND THE NORTH 
AMERICAN COMMITTEE — AMERICAN 
RELIEF SHIP CAMPAIGN, 381 FOURTH , 
AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, ROOM 201 NAS 


which they 
hue nor Carol a 
he virtue of Miss Zugst 


the very hu 


Enclosed find my contribution which ll be used 


ay 


.vame 

Address 

City 
Lasneaaeese “TT TTtLLITLiLLitLtt tl. 


a 
a 
3 
4 
a 
B to help fill the American Relief Ship f pain 
a 
a 
A 
a 
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ents 


sition and conflicts 
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revolutionary 


thought of Philip Whitlo k, another playwright and also 
neurot is related to a iteresting study of a New Eng- 
] lustrial fami ly; but it is a weak novel. Though Mr. 
| its his revolutionary cause quite a ittractively as 
h ( 1e re A Ww about as little that Phil 
c Oo! the er. Mr. Preston, moreover, slaps 
] 1 | ocial scene, whi h does not neces- 
s d ve it, just as other theorists of historical deter- 
1 h fixed t vn larcer one—and so to 
a in extent h 1 the f re they have tf ed. 
] now appears, as mo hol il ence echoes 
i t re ! of free will t the 
i s also \ h ‘ Lan: 4 {AR 
‘ ° 
Jews in America 
ROOTS IN THE SKY. By § M ] Macmillan 


life of Jews in America and the age-old 


n orthe {OX parents at 1 errant children 

1 rich and flavorous novel. Using 

, lg Dos Passos, he freights his 
enchant details of many lives, focusing 


many members of the Drobnen family. 
ll, is the father, orthodox 


man of God, fountain of Talmudic 
childlike, rooted in the sky; at his side, 
iding her husband in practical things 
lly, d edly resisting all Ameri- 


to follow | father’s ideals but ever 
Miri { thwarted, neuroses- 
\ e intellectual seeking 
, and a fu 101 Leo, crass, scheming, 
sig nt thing here is that a handful 
the full-bodied, three-dimensional 
t | ess in the book; they resist 
there is about them all the flux and com- 
touches, the author has 
und atmosphere of the American Jewish 
i care the relationship 
| rs of Jew: h society, the 
yvue. The portrait of 
crisy, and infrequent 
ht otic fabric of 
lalmudic wisdom, holy 
| ot ¢ ric ritual. Throughout 
the parents and the children, 
hetween the Rabbi, so naive in his faith, 

ng | ( rs that furnishes the 1 ¢ 

' ; Att] h the excur 
l 3 s( es over long, and 

| es Out conc 10n, 

f f | in the Sky” is a full 
( ind occasionally a very mov- 
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READER of this column writes: “Some mor 
you sharply reduced the amount of space acc 
or swing records. I presume that this change was in 


I should like to urge that 


to letters from readers. 
more attention to swing. Your judgment in the fiel 
is much the best that I 


jazz here I contended that 


cellent and your advice 


When I first discu 


CUSSCC 


| 


who, like myself, appreciated inventive power and 


tion and taste in cultivated music and its ' erformance 


as I did, appreciate these qualities in certain hot or im 
performances by outstanding jazz players. I had o 

mentioned the disapp: 
some readers and the approval of others to my givi 


reaffirm this belief when | 


to jazz; and it is still my belief. If I have given less 


< 


this music recently it is only because there has been 


that required mention. 

During the past winter I listened to every new re 
Teddy Wilson, and was appalled by playing that mec] 
traced patterns of a style which no longer had living 
behind it. One record recently caused me to sit up in s 
and pleasure over a solo in which Wilson’s playing wa 
the live and fascinating thing it had been two years | 
but the next day someone reminded me that this recor 
My Life,” 
ago and that was now reissued. And one new record, * : 
Love,” I thought fair. 

I listened also to Duke Ellington’s records; and « 
—"Bragei and ‘‘Harm¢ 


some of the records of five and six years ago that 


was in fact one that Wilson had made tw 


lL 
n’ in Brass” yny in Harlem” 


cut out of the Brunswick catalogue to make 


room 
uninteresting and pretentious things Ellington has be 
< < 

ing out recently. In Benny Goodman's output of the 
found one good record—"One O'Clock Jump,” which 
tioned a while ago. Red Norvo’s best was beautifully s« ° 
performances of written accompaniments of Mildred B 
“Small Fry” and 


“The Sunny Side of Thins 


singing—good recent examples being 


to Swing’ on Vocalion, 
“Put Your Heart in a Song” on Brunswick. But a few 
ago Mildred Bailey sang with improvised accom] 
(“Some Day, Sweetheart” on Vocalion, “Willow Tre 
English Parlophone) which were vastly more exciting 

it is only Billie Holiday who does that; and it is be f 
the instrumental background and interlude that one 
her affected singing in the recent “Says My Heart.” 
Claude Thornhill is capable of doing on a piano he 
in the superb “Tillie’s Downtown Now” on Englis! 
paniments of 
an exception being the 


phone, but not in the written accom 
Sullivan's charming singing 
“Please Be Kind.”” And that is all I have to report nov 

‘The miraculous sounds that Koussevitzky produ 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra are reproduced better 
the Victor set of Pro! 5 


amusing trifle “Lieutenant Kije” (three records, $6.5! 


have ever heard before by 
the March and the delightful Scherzo from “The Lo 


Three Oranges” on the sixth side. These miraculous s« 




















pate 






y this music. Whom, therefore, does Victor select 
' bussy’s “‘Ibéria’’ ? Right you are: Barbirolli, who 
New York Phil to produce nothing more 
1 the co ) ind who as an interpreter 
feat of reducing even the joyousness and excite- 
mo » stodginess and dulness (214 
) 
g among Co via celeases is Haydn’s fine 


No. 93, superbly played by the London Phil- 
‘Ilently recorded (three 
>). Columbia also offers a new set of Franck’s 
ind the Roth Quartet 
is, $7.50 )—one tha tht be a good set if the 
not recorded so poorly, and so weakly in relation 
ive got to the point now 


egins to give defective repro- 


} 


the end of the first side, or at the latest the middle 


ynd side. B. H. HAGGIN 


WHAT DOES THE FUTURE HOLD? 
CAPITALISM 
FASCISM 

COMMUNISM 
SOCIALISM J 


Free Courses Beginning September 19 and 21 


RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
7 EAST 15th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


' 1! 
nachromium needie 


® Introduction to Social- 

ism, Fred’k Schulman 

® Socialist Theory and 

y ’ ° Problems, Bela Low 

W HI{ H? ® Marxism Since Marx, 
Algernon Lee 

® Soclalism, Communism, 

Fascism, F. Schulman 


Reception Dinner for 


’ pe a ‘ sng ee a a H 0 D 0 R D K | S R 
sys n n ler th y his interpretatiy 
ys music, af yrner ung is us int pre ive 


who has just returned from Spain where he had 

interviews with Prime Minister Juan Negrin 

and Foreign Minister Alvarez del Vayo of the 
Spanish Republican Government 


Continental Ball Room 
ST. MORITZ-on-the-Park 


50 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 


Thursday Sept. 15, at 7 P. M. 


LEAGUE OF AMERICAN WRITERS 


AMERICAN RELIEF SHIP 
FOR SPAIN 


- — —_—_—moe «INI SONS . “ 


JAY ALLEN H. V. KALTENBORN 
MAXWELL ANDERSON ROCKWELL KENT 
SHERWOOD ANDERSON EDGAR LEE MASTERS 
VAN WYCK BROOKS RUTH McKENNEY 
PEARL 8. BUCK ELMER RICE 
MALCOLM COWLEY FERNANDO DE LOS R108 
CLIFTON FADIMAN RALPH THOMPSON | 
DOROTHY CANFIELD #:13HER A. RUIZ VILLAPLANA | 
HARRY HANSEN MARY HEATON VORSE | 
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/ Fearless, brutally unreticent, 


its grimness lighted by flares 
of gargantuan laughter 


DEATH on the 
INSTALLMENT 
PLAN 


By Louis-Ferdinand Celine 


“No one can read this novel without 
recognizing ...the extraordinary talent 
behind it, the acid wit, the almost de- 
monic power and force and fecundity.” 


—Ralph Thompson, N.Y. Times. $2.75 








| The story of the youth of Ferdinand, 
| central character in 


JOURNEY TO THE END OF THE NIGHT 


= LITTLE, BROWN 
Li 8 








BOSTON 



































Instant acclaim — 
| and what acclaim! 



















| THE 


LIBERALS 


THE NOVEL BY 


JOHN HYDE PRESTON 


“One of the most exciting novels of our 


time.” —Gcranvitte HICKS 


) “An absorbing and vigorously written novel about people 
who find they cannot practice moderation to excess.” 

| —WN. Y. TIMES 
“Preston knows his subject, he is sincere, and he can pro- 


duce literature... The love story is a part of the book 
you won't soon torget.’’—N. ¥. WORLD TELEGRAM 


“A big, powerful, forthright novel, written with clarity and 
brilliance... ome of the bese novels of recent years.” 

— MICHAEL MARCH 
“One of the most th 
be one of the most 


vuughtful books ia some time. It should 
talked-about books of the year.” 
—LOUIS UNTERMEYVER 


a JOHN DAY book . $2.50 . REYNAL & HITCHCOCK . N.Y. 











The NA i IQ) 


Letters to the Kdttors 


Gunther's Figures Questioned 


Dear Si With the main thesis of 
lohn Gunther's article Will Japan Hold 
Out? in The Nation of August 13 I am 
nt. No sane observer can 

at China will win a complete 

will crack 

. ‘ 

To 


painted the darker 


y f 
i 


make this 
bly with somewhat too 


with re- 


in the 
et to Jay an’s known pu 
j not 


is closer to 


] 
WiOn 


, will soon 
leaving Japan 
The 
nent that 
have 

1 has 


0,000 


nth cen- 
1a striking 


m but to add little to our knowl 


of Japanese politics It seems to 


] ‘ 


t there is no 


there worth considering or 


Surely Mr. Gunther does not 


to dismiss the critical develop- 
Japan’s political life since 
51 as beneath notice. 
Mr. Gunther's article performs a dis- 
t service. It makes clear that this dev- 
ing war may go on for years. Some 
ion by the outside world seems to be 
called for. At the very least, the United 
States might stop supplying Japan with 
the war materials and the foreign ex- 
change used for its campaign of de- 
struction. T. A. BISSON 
New York, August 30 


nents in 


No Basic Differences 
Dear Sirs: 


Bisson and 


Mr. 


atti- 


I don’t imagine that 
I differ much in basic 
I am sorry if he doubts my figures. 

f them came from the Japan 

r, the excellent American daily 
published in Tokyo. Where are Mr. 
Bisson’s from? JOHN GUNTHER 


Norwalk, Conn., Septen ber 2 


Saroyan Anthology 


Dear Sirs: 1 am editing “An Anthol- 
ory of Lousy Writing,” 
tributions from good published writers 


and want con- 


who have at one time or another, prefer- 


iy re 
tions must be worse than just ordinarily 


ently, written badly. Contribu- 


their authors must be better 


bad and 
than just ordinarily good. Each contrib- 
to comment on his con- 
ribution: how it happened to be writ- 
et cetera. The book will contain 

, chapters of novels, poems, 

, book reviews, plays, 
scenarios, and any other kind of writing 
by good writers that happens to be 
lousy. All contributions must be unpub- 


utor is invited 


ticism 


lished. Each piece will appear in the 


re | 


book without the name of its author, so 
that the reader may try to guess who the 
or is. The last part of the book will 
to the comments of the au- 


No invitations will be sent direct 


aut! 
be devoted 
thors 
to writers, so that only those who ap- 
preciate the value of the Anthology will 
e in it. If 


riting, this project will not be a pag 


good writers send me lousy 


in undertaking of far-reaching im- 
All material must be mailed 
348 


oars 
September 30. My address is 
rl Street, San Franctsco. 

WILLIAM SAROYAN 


San Francisco, August 29 


Police-Chief Tyranny 


Dear Sirs: A local committee receive 


permission from the managem« 
Sea Breeze Theater at Oal 
Martha’s Vineyard, Massac! 
distribute circulars in connecti 
two-day showing of ‘Block 
the second evening this permi 
abruptly withdrawn, and the « 
was notified by the chief of px 
Ameral, that 
American Committee leaflets 
prohibited and that distrib 
be arrested. The police chief s 
he had received many complai: 
the distribution of these ‘‘co: 
leaflets. He presented a copy 
Sunday Visitor of August 21 < 
that “Blockade” and its supp 
“reds.”” He refused to nam 
plainants or to specify his rea 
ruling that distribution was il! 
the committee’s ci! 
Massachusetts constitutional ri; 
the Supreme Court's handbill 
of last spring. Five police: 
placed at the exit of the theater 
vent violation of the chief’s r 
The committee did not inter 


places 


ignored 


up a collection in public 
pose was to distribute literat 
interest of a humanitarian « 
recommend that protest be nr 
governor of the state, to 
chusetts press (especially to th. 
Vineyard Gazette), and to sy: 
religious bodies in Massachus 
ticularly in Martha’s Vineyard, 
ing that the chief of police be 
and that the right of distributis 
American Committee literature 
anteed. 

HELEN ASCHE, AN 
SARAH GREENBAUM, HEL! 
ALMA DAVIS HAYS, ARTH! 
FIELD HAYS, MARJORIE M 
SON, CORLISS LAMONT, M. 
LAMONT, ANITA MARBUR¢ 
BETH F. MC GHEE, SYDNEY 

Vineyard Haven, Mass., August 





INFORMATION FOR SUBSCR 


THE NATION, 20 Vesey St., New Y 
15 cents a copy. By subscription—-Dorm: 
year $5; Two years $8; Three years ! 


ditional Postage per year: Foreign, $1; Ce: ad 
The Nation is indexed in ltescert 
Book Revi 


Digest, Dramatic Index, Index to Labor Perle 


60 cents. 


Guide to Periodical Literature. 


cals, Public Affairs Information Service 


weeks’ notice and the old address as we “* 


new are required for change of address 


distribution of Nos 


ft) 
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eign, $1 
idexed 
ure. | 
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tlon Ber 


jress as 
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